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was made in the Hundred Years' War, which was
nonfeudal in its inception and which compelled the
king to conciliate Parliament for the sake of its
financial support. At the deposition of Richard II.,
a second step was made, the Monarchy lost its
feudal character when the crown was transmitted to a
collateral branch of the dynasty in accordance with
a theory unknown to Feudalism. In the subsequent
faction-fight of the Wars of the Roses, the Baronage
was destroyed; and in the strong Monarchy, in-
augurated by Edward IV. and perfected by the
Tudors, there was found a safeguard against a
recrudescence of feudal anarch}-. At the same time,
the idea of a continental empire was finally aban-
doned, a policy of isolation was adopted, and the
energies of Englishmen were turned from France to
the sea. And the Reformation accomplished in the
Church the same work which had been done by
other agencies in the State. The peculiar character
of the Tudor Monarchy raised a new body in the
country which should be capable of resisting the
absolutist attempts of the Stuarts ; and the Great
Rebellion was the final act in the drama. At that
time, the middle class, or, more accurately, a party
composed of the men whom the Tudors had trained,
withstood and overthrew the Monarchy, and, though
they failed to make England a republic, they secured
her for ever from the danger of an absolutism.

The struggle, which fills this period of some three
centuries, may, then, be divided into four general
periods. In the first, the Monarchy loses its feudal
character. In the second, a constitutional interlude